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“THE PEDLER OF DUST STICKS. 


A TRUE STORY. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


We think our young readers will take pleasure in 
reading the following story, not merely because it is in- 
teresting in itself, but because we can assure them it is 
all strictly true. : 

It was related to me by a dear friend the daughter of 
the ‘‘ good great man,” who is the subject of the story. 
There are many others who know all these facts, but no 
one could tell them so well as his own child. His 
name she did not think proper to allow me to give, but 
no matter for his name in this world; he belongs to the 
family of just made perfect, whose names are written in 
Heaven, and all will wish to claim relation to him. 
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The christian name of our hero was Henry, and so we 
will call him. His parents lived in Hamburg in Germa- 
ny ; they were very poor ; Henry was the second of eight 
children. His father was a cabinet maker, his business 
was not large, or of course he would have had more money. 
As soon as Henry was eight years old, his father in order 
to raise a few more shillings to support his family with, 
sent him into the streets to sell little pieces of rattan 
which the people there use to beat the dust out of their 
clothes with. He got about a cent and a half a piece 
for them. If Henry sold a great number of these little 
sticks, he was allowed as a reward to go to an evening 
school where he could learn to read. This was a great 
pleasure to him; but he wanted also to learn to write. 
For this however something extra was to be paid, and 
Henry was very anxious to earn something more that he 
might have this advantage. He thought of making lit- 
tle canes of his pieces of rattan. So he soaked them in 
warm water, and bent the tops round for a handle, and 
then ornamented them with his penknife, and made 
them so pretty that the young men bought them to hold 
in their hands when they were walking in the fashionable 
promenade at Hamburg. For these he got six cents a 
piece, and he was able occasionally to get a lesson in 
writing, which made him very happy. 

As soon as Henry was old enough his father employ- 
ed him to carry home his work to hiscustomers. He had 
such a beautiful countenance, was so intelligent, and had 
such a pleasant manner that many of the customers want- 
ed to have him come and live with them, and promised 
to take good care of him, but Henry always said ‘‘ No, I 
prefer staying with my father and helping him.’’ Every 
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day the little fellow would take his bundle of dust sticks 
and litttle canes ina box he had for the purpose and walk 
up and down the streets, offering them to whoever he 
thought would buy them. And happy enough was he 
when he sold them all and brought home the money to 
his poor father, who found it so hard to support a large 
family. 

All the evenings when he was not so happy as to go to 
school Henry worked with his father as long as he could 
keep his eyes open. He was very skilful, and made his 
canes so pretty, and he was such a good boy that he made 
many friends, and almost always found a good market 
for his sticks. The poor fellow was very anxious to get 
money, often his fathers customers gave him a few pence. 
Once he came near risking his life to obtain a small sum. 
He was very strong and active, and excelled in all the 
common exercises of boys, such as running, jumping, &c, 
One day he got up on the top of a very high baggage wag- 
gon, and called to the boys below and asked them how 
many pence they would give him if he would jump off 
of it, to the ground ; some one offered two. “Two are 
too few to risk my life for,” he replied. They then promis- 
ed to double the number, and he was upon the point of 
jumping when he felt a smart slap on his back. “ That's, 
what you shall have for risking your life for a few pence,” 
said his father, who unobserved by Henry had heard what 
had passed and climbed up the waggon just time enough 
to save Henry from perhaps breaking his neck or at least 
some of his limbs. 

Henry was very fond of skating, but the poor fellow 
had no skates. One day when the weather and ice were 
fine he went to see the skaters ; he had only a few pence 
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in his pocket, and he offered them for the use ofa pair for 
a little while, but the person who had skates to let, could 

get more for them and so he refused poor Henry. 

There was near by him at the time, a man whose profes- 

sion was gambling, and he said to Henry I will show 

you a way by which you can double and treble your mo- 

ney if you will come with me.” Henry followed him to a 
little booth in which wasa table and some chairs, and 

and there he taught him a gambling game by which in 
a few minutes he won a dollar ; he was going away with 
his money, thinking with delight of the pleasure he should 
have in skating, and also of the money that would be 
left to carry home to his poor father, when the gambler 
said to him, * You foolish boy, why won’t you play long- 
er and double your dollar? you may as well have two or 
three dollars as one.” He played again and lost not 
only what he had won, but the few pence he had when 
he came upon the ice, 

Henry was fortunate enough that day, after this oc- 
currence, to sella few pretty canes, so that he had some 
money to carry to his father; but he went home with 
a heavy heart ; he knew that he had done a very foolish 
thing. He had however learned by this most fortunate 
ill luck what gambling was, and he made a resolution 
then, which he faithfully kept through his whole after 
life, never to allow any poverty, any temptation what- 
ever, to induce him to gamble. 

Henry continually improved in his manufacture of 
eanes, and he often succeeded in getting money enough 
to pay for his writing lessons. There were Jews in the 
city who sold canes as he did and he would often make. 
an exchange with them, even if they insisted upon having 
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two or three of his for one of theirs, he would consent 
to the bargain, when he could get from them a pretty 
cane, and then he would carry it home and imitate it, so 
that his canes were much admired, and the little fellow 
gained customers, and friends too, every day. 

The bad boys in the city he would have nothing to.do 
with, he treated them civilly, but he did not play with 
them nor have them for his friends; he could not take 
pleasure in their society. 

Henry wasa great lover of nature. He spent much of 
his life out in the open air under the blue skies, and he 
did not fail to notice what a grand and beautiful roof 
there was over hishead. The clouds by day the stars by 
night were a continued delight to him. The warm sun- 
shine in winter and the cool shade of the trees in sum- 
mer he enjoyed more than a rich boy does the splendid 
furniture and pictures in his father’s house. 

One beautiful summer afternoon he was going with 





his canes on his shoulder through the public prome- 
nade on the banks of the little bay around which 
was the public walk. The waves looked so blue and 
the air was so delicious that he was resolved he would 


treat himself to a row upon the sparkling waters; 
so he hired a little boat and then got some long branch- 
es from the trees on the shore and stuck them all around 
the edges of his boat, and tied them together by their 
tops so as to make an arbour in the boat, and got in 
and rowed himself about, whistling all the tunes he knew 
for his music, to his heart’s content. He went alone, for.-he 
had no companion that he liked, and he would have none 
other ; at last what should he see but his father walking 
on the banks. He knew that he would be very angry 
VoL. XII. 13* 
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with him, for he was a severe man ; but he determined to 
bear his punishment, let it be what it would, patiently, 
for he knew when he went that his father would not like 
it, and yet he said, in telling this story toa friend, ** I was 
so happy, and this pleasure was so innocent, that I could 
not feel as sorry as I ought to feel.” It was too bad for 
the poor fellow to have no pleasures, nothing but work 
all the time. This was especially hard for him, for no 
one loved amusement better than he. He relished a piece 
of fun exceedingly. In the city of Hamburg there was a 
place where young girls were always to be seen with 
flowers in their hands to sell. He had observed that 
the Jews of whom he bought the pretty canes were often 
rude to them, and he determined to punish some of them. 
There was one who wore a wig with a long queue to it. 
The girls had their long hair braided and left hanging 
down behind. One day this man was sitting in this 
flower market place with his back to one of these girls, 
and Henry took the opportunity and before either knew 
what he did, he tied the two queues together; the young 
girl happened not to like her seat very well and got up 
rather suddenly to change it, and off she went with the 
Jew’s wig dangling behind her, much to the amusement 
‘of the spectators and especially of Henry, who saw and 
enjoyed it all highly, but who pretended to be very busy 
selling a cane to a gentleman, who joined in the general 
laugh. Lucky it was for Henry that the Jew did not 
discover who it was, that had played him this roguish 
trick, he would have got no more pretty canes of him. 
As Henry saw how difficult it was for his father to sup- 
port his family he was very anxious to get money in any 
‘honest way he could. One day the managers of the thea- 
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tre hired him to take a part in a play where they wanted 
to make a crowd. He was quite pleased at the thought 
of making some money to carry home, but when he went 
behind the scenes and saw all that the actors did, he ran 
away and left them, and cared not for the money, so he 
could but get away from such disgusting things as he 
saw there. 

In this way did Henry live, working every day from 
early morning till evening, going to school when his 
father would allow him to take a little of the. money 
that he had earned, to pay his teacher with; keeping 
himself unstained by the wickedness that he often saw 
and heard in his walks through the city, observing 
every thing worth noticing, and making friends every 
where by his honesty, purity and kind heartedness. 

He was now fifteen years old, when his father. called 
him to him one day, and asked him if he thought he 
could support his mother and younger sister and brother 
by his own exertions in some other place: The French 
were in Hamburg at this time, and provisions were dearer 
than ever, and the poor man, with all the help he received 
from his son and his own exertions, could not support 
his family in the city. Henry replied directly, ‘* Yes, 
dear father, I can; at least 1 will try.”’ So his father 
sent him with this part of his family to a cheaper place 
about fifty miles inland. He gave him five dollars and 
his blessing, as they parted. . 

Here was our friend Henry in a strange town, a small 
place, with no friends there, but just fifteen years old, 
and with his mother and brother and sister depending 
upon him for their daily bread. Henry was a brave 
boy, so he did not allow himself to fear. With his five 
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dollars he secured small, cheap rooms for a week, bought 
some bread and milk for them to eat, and after a good 
night’s sleep set out the next morning to obtain work. 
He went into the street, and after awhile read upon a 
sign, “‘ Furniture varnished.”” He went into the shop 
and asked for work. The man asked him if he could 
varnish well. Henry replied, ‘* Yes, I can.” He was 
very skilful, and he had most like varnished his canes 
sometimes, and he felt sure he could do it well. 

“You came from Hamburg ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Perhaps you know some new and better way than 
we have of varnishing ?” 

* What method do you take ?” asked Henry. 

The man told him. 

Here Henry’s habit of observing was the means of his 
getting bread for himself and family. He had noticed a 
new and better way that varnishers employed in Ham- 
burg, and though he had not done it with his own 
hands, he knew how it shouid be done, and was sure he 
could do it. He told the man he knew a better way, 
and the man engaged him fora week. He was much 
pleased with his work, but did not want him long, but 
gave him a recommendation when he parted with him. 

After Henry left him, he went to the baker of whom 
he had bought bread for the family and asked him for 
employment. The baker told him he wanted his house 
painted, and asked him if he could doit. ‘* Yes,” said 
Henry, “I can do it well, I know.” The baker liked 
him very much, and gave him the job without any hesi- 
tation. The baker’s apprentices had noticed what a 
good fellow he was, and after he had got his loaf for the 
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family, they would often give him in addition some nice 
cakes for his mother and sister, so he was, as you see, 
now working among friends. 

Henry had never painted before, but he had observed 
painters at their work, and he did it well... He soom be- 
came known to all the people of the town, and made ma- 
ny friends; he was never idle, he made canes when he had 
no other work: he varnished, or painted, or did any- 
thing that he could get to do, and he supported the whole 
family comfortably for two years. They were all well 
clothed and fed, and at the end of this time, when his 
father sent fur him to bring his mother and_ brother and 
sister home, he left the place without a single debt, and 
carried home to his father ten dollars in the place of the 
five that he gave him when they left Hamburg. I must 
tell you of a piece of his economy and self denial. He 
grew very fast, and his boots became too small for him ; 
while he was getting everything comfortable for others he 
denied himself a pair of new boots, and used to oil them 
every time he put them on so as to be able to get his 
feet into them, and never complained of his pain. 

Our hero, for I am sure he was a true hero, was now 
seventeen. The French had left Hamburg when he re- 
turned, but it was still necessary to have a body of sol- 
diers to protect it, and Henry joined a corps of young 
men. They made him the distributor of provisions ; 
this was an office which was given only to one who was 
known to be honest and worthy of confidence. The 
citizens began even then to show their respect for the 
little pedler of dust sticks and canes ; we shall see in 
our next chapter what he was yet to be. 

BE. WL. F. 
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ABRAM AND ZIMRI. 


[There is a tradition among the Jews that the field men- 
tioned in the following poem, and consecrated so purely by 
brotherly love, was chosen by Solomon as the most worthy 
spot for the erection of his temple to God.] 


Asram and Zimri owned a field together— 
A level field hid in a happy vale. 
They ploughed it with one plough, and_in the Spring 
Sowed, walking side by side, the fruitful seed. 
In harvest when the glad earth smiled with grain, 
Each carried to his home one-half the sheaves, 
And stored them with much labor in his barns. 
Now Abram had a wife and seven sons, 
But. Zimri dwelt alone within his house. 
One night, before the sheaves were gathered in, 
As Zimri lay upon lonely bed, 
And counted in his mind his little gains, 
He thought upon his brother Abram’s lot, 
And said, “I dwell alone within my house, 
But Abram hath a wife and seven sons, 
And yet we share the harvest sheaves alike ; 
He surely needeth more for life than I; 
I will arise, and gird myself, and go 
Down to the field, and add to his from mine.” 
So he arose, and girded up his loins, 
And went out softly to the level field ; 
The moon shone out from dusky bars of clouds, 
The trees stood black against the cold blue sky, 
The branches waved, and whispered in the wind, 
So Zimri, guided by the shifting light 
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Went down the mountain path, and found the field, 
Took from his store of sheaves a generous third, 
And bore them gladly to his brother’s heap, 

And then went back to sleep, and happy dreams. 
Now that same night as Abram lay in bed 
Thinking upon his blissful state in life, 

He thought upon his brother Zimri’s lot, 

And said,” He dwells within his house alone, 

He goeth forth to toil with few to help, 

He goeth home at night to a cold house, 

And hath few other friends but me, and mine; 
(For these two tilled the happy vale alone) 

While |, whom Heaven hath very greatly blessed, 
Dwell happy with my wife, and seven sons 

Who aid me in my toil, and make it light, 

And yet we share the harvest sheaves alike. 

This surely is not pleasing unto God. 

I will arise, and gird myself and go 

Out to the field, and borrow from my store, 

And add unto my brother Zimri’s pile.” 

So he arose, and girded up his loins, 

And went down softly to the level field. 

The moon shone out from silver bars of clouds, 
The trees stood black against the starry sky, 

The dark leaves waved and whispered in the breeze. 
So Abram, guided by the doubtful light, 

Passed down the mountain path, and found the field, 
Took from his store of sheaves a generous third, 
And added them unto his brother’s heap; _. 
Then he went back to sleep and happy dreams. 
So the next morning with the early sun 

The brothers rose, and went out to their toil. 

And when they came to see the heavy sheaves, 
Each wondered in his heart to find his heap 
Though he had given a third, was still the same. 
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Now the next night went Zimri to the field, 

Took from his store of sheaves a generous share 

And placed them on his brother Abram's heap 

And then lay down behind his pile to watch. 

The moon looked out from bars of silvery cloud, 

The cedars stood up black against the sky, 

The olive-branches whispered in the wind. 

Then Abram came down softly from his home, 

And looking to the left and right went on, 

Took from his ample store a generous third, 

And laid it on his brother Zimri’s pile. 

Then Zimri rose, and caught him in his arms 

And wept upon his neck and kissed his cheek, 

And Abram saw the whole—and could not speak— 

Neither could Zimri, for their hearts were full. 
Cambridge, Mass. Crarence C. Coox. 





“ So valiant as he never durst doe any bodie injurie— 
his word ever led by his thought and followed by his 
deede.”’—Siduey. 





From the Veishnoo Sarma. 


‘Is this one of us, or is he a stranger?’ is the enume- 
ration of the ungenerous; but to those by whom liberal- 
ity is practised, the whole world is but as one family. 

A wise man should relinquish both his wealth and his 
life for another: Allis to be surrendered for a just man 
when he is reduced to the brink of destruction. 
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THE BOY OF LUCERNE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAVUS VON HEERINGES, 


We promised to entertain our young friends with pas- 
sages from the ‘ Boy of Lucerne ;’ these we will connect 
together by an abridgment of the story. The scene 
being laid in the most beautiful of mountainous coun- 
tries, and introducing a state of manners and society 
wholly foreign. to our own, the narrative may furnish 
both information and instruction, as well as entertain- ~ 
ment. The story opens in the Lord of Hunwyl’s cas- 
tle, where a cheating tailor is measuring the nobleman 
and his son, a youth of twelve or fourteen years of ‘age, 
for garments which are to be made of the richest:mate- 
rials, A young, half starved boy, but of wonderful 
beauty, stands in the back ground, tottering under the 
weight of the enormous bundle, which his harsh father- 
in-law, the tailor, has strapped on his shoulders: A 
blind old man, the father of the nobleman, after listen- 
ing for sometime in disgust, to the frivolously minute 
directions given by his son to the tailor, and the fawning, 
obsequious answers returned by the latter, silently with- 
draws, and is immediately followed by his young grand- 
son, who usually serves him as a guide. The second 
chapter thus commences :— : 

“John knew that his grandfather would need: his 
support, and he gladly followed the good old man, to walk 
with him in the garden or the grove, where his grand- 
father was accustomed to relate to him the most beauti- 
ful, and often, glorious tales ,and histories ; ‘because, in 
former years, he had lived much in the world, he’ had 
fought in many wars, and been present at many battles, 

VOU. XII. 14 
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among the armies of different and powerful princes 
whom he had served with distinction. He loved bold- 


‘mess, and impartially praised the manifestation of it up- 


on whichever side it appeared. He was a baron and 
cavalier, and had long been at war with the peasantry of 
shis country ; but he respected their close union and al- 
most incredible deeds of valor at the commencement of 
vthe century, in driving away the Austrian Governor; 


‘while their moderation after victory extorted his esteem 


and even admiration, though at the expense of his feu- 
dai pride. Now, he crept on through the grove, led by 


cbis graadson’s hand, a feeble old man, the citizen of the 


spast, but a stranger to the present time ; and as it was 
not sufficiently airy there, the day being warm, he re- 
‘t#eated to the garden for the shelter of an Italian plane 
‘tee, which he himself had formerly brought from the 
-other side of Mount Gotthard and transplanted there. 
Hard. by, was the brisk sound of rushing waters, pro- 
-duced by the impetuous Reuss, which, bursting from the 
dake, flowed quite up to the garden. . Here, John pre- 
pared for his grandfather his accustomed resting place on 
fhe bank beneath the plane tree. He reclined upon it, 
-#nd.as the comfortableness of the seat, with the mild air 
iblowing on him, smoothed and enlivened his furrowed 
brow, he said,—‘ I feel well here, Johnny. In the house 
dit’ was close. I cannot endure the atmosphere of that 
‘tailor; though I do not see him, the man is hateful to 
me. Tell me, my boy, how is the sky? According to 
peer it’ must be blue.’ 
, *Ehe weather is beauitfylly clear, grandfather.’ 
Can ‘you see ernscapieresrm ee en 
Pilate?’ » 
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* What else canI see? They are right before me.’. 

‘ And the mountains of Brunnen and Schwytz beyond, 
with the Ox-horn and Uri Rothstock ? 

*The Bothstock glows in the setting sun, and ite 
snow is as red as fire,’ answered the boy. 

‘And the glaciers, up towards Gotthard ?” 

‘Oh, grandfather, how beautiful, how beautiful they 
are ! 

‘Ah, Johnny, how dark it is round me, how dark! 
Oh, if one had your eyes! Guide my hand, that 1 may 
lay it on’ them and bless them. May they never ‘be 
blind, but remain clear, to the grave! True it, is, my 
lad,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘ we live in a beautiful 
land, and God loved it when he made it. A good peo- 
ple too inhabit it, a shepherd population. Be. sure to 
tespect them, even though you are a nobleman... And 
now I will tell you a story, if you would like to. hear 
one.’ | 
* You know, grandfather, that there is nothing which 
I so well like to hear.’ . vid 

‘ But what shall it be? You are acquainted with. the 
one about William Tell and his arrow, as well as with 
that concerning the assassination of the emperor Albert 
by his own nephew, and the dismal consequences of thie 
ruthless deed to the whole country.’ ”’ 

The grandfather at length selects the history of. one 
of his own campaigns, the details of which we. shall.not 
follow. But from time to time, in the course of his nar- 
tative he pauses, and asks Johnny if he does not hear a 
rustling noise, as if some one were present. Johnny 
hears nothing, and the old man resumes. his story until 
he comes to the following fact. , 
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“ About that time fifty men had been banished from 
their canton, on account of deeds of sedition and vio- 
lence. Upon the shore of the lake of Zurich, where 
they had let themselves out to daily labor, these men 
learned the danger of their native land, and sent mes- 
sengers, asking permission to return home, that they 
might as+ist their countrymen in the contest. The 
judges, however, replied, that no danger could justify a 
breach of the law, and that their help could not be ac- 
cepted within the limits of the canton. 

‘Here John interrupted the old man with, ‘ Grandfa- 
ther; do you know what that brings to my mind? Fa- 
ther Egon has told me a great deal about the grand old 
heathens of antiquity, and he has Latin books, which 
contain stories almost as splendid as yours.’ I ask your 
pardon, grandfather, but this request of the exiles and 
the answer returned to them, put me in mind of Greece 
and Rome.’ 

“Very possibly, my son, I know little about those 
matters. You boys of the present day learn more con- 
cerning the heathens of grey antiquity, than we did 
when I was young. It is said that their writings are 
full of wisdom and of great deeds, and that they are 
épread about more and more, in the cloisters. But, do 
look, Ringgi is here too, and has laid himself at my 
feet ; what soft hair this dog has! Be quiet, Ringgi. 
Now I will go on with my story.” 

The old man continues his narrative. 

** But John,’ the speaker again interrupted himself, 
while his trembling old hand groped over an object, 
which it had accidentally touched. ‘ But John, I must 
say, once for all, that the hair of your father’s Italian 
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dog is amazingly soft; his skin feels as if it were all 
curls. To be sure, it is the peculiarity.of this species 
of dog.’ 

A suppressed titter on the part of the grandson fol- 
lowed this remark. 

‘You are laughing, John. What do you laugh at?’ 
inquired the old man, with some surprise. 

‘On account—grandfather—because—because—’ and 
he stopped. 

‘Now, rogue, what do you mean?’ continued the 
grandfather, who, with all his kindness was -easily irri- 
tated, and partook, in some degree, of the suspicious- 
ness, which the blind, and they who by .the loss of @ 
sense are reduced to constant dependence on others, are 
apt toindulge. ‘ What are you laughing at, John?” 

* Because,’ returned John, in a deprecating tone, ‘now 
don’t be angry, grandfather, because you mistook a boy 
for a dog.’ 

‘How? Is the dog a boy?” 

* Why no, grandfather, that cannot be. Ringgi.is not 
a boy, but he who crouches at your feet, and on whose 
head you have laid your hand, is one—’ 

‘A boy! yourself, John ?’ 

‘Oh no! I am sitting here by your side. Itis 
urchin Kuoni,* The last time that we sat here, a 
you told me the beautiful story about the castle of Haps- 
burg, Kuoni was accidentally in the garden, and. listened 
yonder, behind the blackberry bush, to your words. He 
must have taken great delight in hearing them, for to- 


* The abbreviation of Conrad. 
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aay’ he is here again, and with more confidence has laid 
himself down at our feet.’ 

_*But who is this Kuoni, and how came he into the 
garden >” 

_ * Speak for yourself, boy,’ said John.’ 

A pause ensued, in which the aged Sir Tobias per- 
ceived nothing but an attempt at human articulation, 
without the ability, through terror and confusion, to ut- 
ter a single intelligible word. Suddenly was heard the 
pit-a-pat of two scudding feet ; the delinquent had taken 
himself off. 

© Grandfather,’ now began John, ‘ he has run away; 
he is afraid, poor boy! that you will hurt him.’ 

* And so I will,’ cried the old man, in a passion, ‘ and 
you too, if you do not tell me this moment, what con- 
neéxion there is between you ; and how he came to lie 
here in such a way, that I was led to suppose him to be 
the dog. He could not have done so without your 
connivance. Who is his father ?” 

** Master Joggeli, the tailor, grandfather,’ John now 
quickly replied, for he saw that Kuoni would not be 
able to return over the wall, close to the river’s edge, by 
the way that he came, as in his consternution he would 
probably fail to find again the right place. ‘ Kuoni, the 
boy of the tailor, who measured father and me. Lately, 
as I was returning from the cloister school, the boys 
‘plagued me in the street, the wildest and rudest of them 
all. I defended myself, grandfather, as well as I could ; 
‘but I should have come off second best, if a little 
meanly dressed, dirty boy had not sprung at once to 
my help. Howhe happened to be there, I do not 
know, nor how he obtained the mastery over the big, 
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strong boys, but he did master them, and opened the 
way for me. I came home while they were striking 
him, and the boy was Kuoni. Ever since, he constantly 
follows my steps. Wherever I am, Kuoni is not far off; 
if I drop a book, he picks it up; if I have forgotten any 
thing, he brings it after me like an invisible messenger. 
Now do, grandfather, let him go out through the gate, 
by the grove and the house, he is trying all in vain, but 
cannot climb over the wall again where he mounted it.’ 

‘Impudent rogues! muttered the grandfather, but 
half satisfied—‘ a tailor,’ the son of that master Joggili, 
whose voice and presence I cannot endure. © Call him ; 
let him come directly—directly—no loitering. I com- 
mand it.’ 

John obeyed, and the poor little sinner who had tried 
in vain to escape, soon stood quivering and trembling 
before the blind old knight, who commenced his exam- 
ination with sufficient peevishness. 

* Are you the tailor’s boy ?” 

‘ Alas, your honor, yes,’ answered a feeble, childish 
voice, after some delay. Kuoni gathered courage to 
answer, only from the encouraging looks and sighs of 
young John, whom he eyed with anxious scrutiny. 

‘ And what did you want here, little Impudence, that 
you climbed over the wall? wasit to steal ? 

‘Yes, grandfather,’ answered John instead of the Woy, 

‘ your words, and the sense of your beautiful stories.’ 

* Silence, Johnny, I did not question you; still, let 
that pass; perhaps it was so. How old are you, ur- 
chin ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Sir; though daddy lately said, ‘ you 
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good for nothing dog, you will be thirteen years old, 
next winter.’ 

* A dog, did he call you ?>—there, you have it, John- 
ny,’ cried Sir Tobias, laughing in spite of himself. ‘ Must 
he not be one, when his own father calls him so? And 
that he is a dog—here, master dog! let me feel of your 
head again? The boy stooped down, respectfully took 
hold of the groping hand of the old man, and laid it on 
the crown of his head. ‘What hair!’ exclaimed Sir 
Tobias, ‘what luxuriant curls! It must be beautiful. 
How does his face look! 

*Not amiss, grandfather. He has the eyes of a 
rogue, and a finely formed nose.’ 

* Nevertheless, he is no company for thee, John; no 
suitable company, dost thou hear? And you, Sirrah, 
had better be helping your father at his trade—sitting 
diligently at your work, on your table at home, and 
botching your rags, if you are not yet able to stitch a 
seam. For you are a tailor, I suppose.’ 

A faintly murmured ‘ yes,’ was just audible. ‘ Take 
care, then, and do not be roaming about the streets any 
longer, nor fighting with idle boys, nor following after 
this youngster, you lazy fellow you! Have done with 
all this, I say. Did you ever go to school, and do you 
know the holy commandments ?” 

* Yes.’ 

* Say them then.’ 

The boy was dumb. ‘Iam,’ breathed John close to 
his ear—‘ I am the Lord thy God;’ as soon as he who 
was under examination had repeated,‘I am the Lord 
thy God,’ he proceeded through the commandments, re- 
citing them distinctly and without hesitation, as far as 
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the tenth ; upon which the countenance of the old gen- 
tleman brightened into a mild expression, and he folded 
his hands as in prayer, while the boy spake. ‘And 
now,’ he continued, when Kuoni had ended, ‘ Our Fa- 
ther’'—a new stop—‘ who art in Heaven,’ whispered 
John to his protegee ; and the latter, as though sud- 
denly inspired, knelt down on the ground, folded his 
hands, and repeated the paternoster; the words rolling 
from his mouth in a clear silver melody. 

‘Amen!’ said the old man.’ ‘ Who taught you that 
prayer >’ : 

‘Herr Durrsman, the sacristan of St. Peters, where 
poor children go to school—but I have done going to 
school ; and I can read too,’ averred Kuoni, who had 
now grown much more courageous. 

‘Is your mother still living, boy ?” 

* Yes Sir.’ 

‘Tell her to comb and smooth your hair better, it is 
all in a tangle.’ 

‘Alas! your Honor, she never combs it.’ 

‘Why not, my boy ?” 

* Because, she does not live at home with us, but is 
sick at the Dominican cloister, where they take care of 
her.’ 

‘ Yes, yes; they have a hospital there,’ said the old 
man. ‘A pretty family it must be! The right place 
for a sick wife and mother, is in her husband’s house, 
and not at any hospital of pious sisters. Is your mo- 
ther a stranger, born out of the city ?’ 

‘*Don’t know, Sir; they say she was an Italian.’ 

* And what is her ailment ?’ 

‘’Don’t know, Sir; they say her brain is cracked.’ 
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“Very well, that will do. Do you hear, Johnny? 
The son of a tailor, and a brain-cracked tailoress! A 
respectable. friendship, by my knightly honor! Go, 
now, my boy, and do not come back again; keep at 
home, where you belong, and be a smart—— upon my 
word, I can hardly bring the wish through my lips—but 
never ‘mind—be a smart tailor. And at new year, be 
well combed and know your place, and you may come 
to the house and ask for me, and I will make you a 
present, if you have behaved well. Off with you now, 
quisk step, march.’ 

~“'*Js he gone?’ asked the old man, after a pause, dur- 
See ee listened for the boy’s retreating 
footsteps. — 

* No, ibhiien not yet; he is still here,’ enmmened 
John. 

* What is he dale ? oles more does he wish for?’ 
©] do not know; he ‘stands and bows, and looks at 
me beseechingly. Come, Kuoni, open your mouth, and 
tell us what more you wish for.’ 

‘I want—if I might—’ sobbed the boy, ‘I do so 
want, because I am not to come here again—if I might 
but hear the end of the beautiful story! Oh, do not be 
angry at me, your Honor, but just let me hear the rest.’ 
~ Perhaps the aged knight might have yielded to the 
boy’s desire more graciously at any other time than just 
now, when his good humor was fast departing. Be- 
cause, being in. ill health,:a victim of the gout, he had 
probably visited his plane-tree this evening too late, and 
was suffering from the draught of cool air; at any rate, 
he began to feel in his limbs the forerunners of his pains, 
and dismissed the petitioner in a short, imperative and 
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peevish manner. ‘ It.is no story. for you,’ said he‘ what 
has a thread needle boy to do with battle tales? Go 
home, I tell you ; off with you, or I will use manta oe 
you——away, you troublesome varlet.’ 

He then. heard shuffling steps ; Kuoni slunk away. 
For a.while the grandfather and grandson were silent. 
‘ You must have nothing to do with him ;’ the.grandfa- 
ther then said ina short harsh tone—‘ to be sure, if he 
were a peasant. boy, or a forester’s or cowherd’s from the 
Alps—but a tailor's! For shame, Johnny, to make him 
your mate.and playfellow ! for I heard you plainly ;;you 
need not. think that I am deaf, as well as blind... . Per- 
haps, rogue, you would like to have me deaf. Confess, 
do not you wish me deaf, that you.might play ‘ hail fel- 
low’ with the tailors’s son more securely? That you can 
so forget your noble birth! Dear me! How degene- 
rate the youngsters of the present day are, and you are 
no better than the rest!’ 

‘ Grandfather, dear grandfather, what. did I do?’ ask- 
ed John, in a deprecating tone ; while with his soft hand 
he stroked his grandfather's hairy cheeks. 

‘ You prompted him in the holy commandments, ond 
in the Lord’s prayer besides—the rogue knew nothing 
about them, and you are as bad as he.’ 

‘I butjust breathed to him the very first words of 
them grandfather, because the poor boy was so confused 
and frightened when he stood there before you, dreading 
lest. you should hurt him, and in truth you did, grandfa- 
ther.—But you hold your knee—are you in pain? . Is it 
your old enemy ?’ 

* I feel it, John. Come, let-us goin. I think I hear 


your mother callling to supper.’ 
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* But your story, grandfather, the beautiful any 
about the battle of Morgarten.’ 

* At another time, boy—and if the little tailor wretch 
wants to listen in the bush—why, I do not care—I will 
not mind him—he maycome. But take care and do not 
be intimate with him, or I will tell your father. Do 
you hear ?” 

Hereupon the blind old Sir Tobias Von Hunwy] limp- 
ed back into the house, partly leaning on his staff, but 
chiefly on his grandson.” 

Revolting as the above picture of feudal pride and in- 
solence must have appeared to our republican readers, it 
is mingled with so much nature and truthfulness, and is 
so far redeemed at last, by the returning good humour 
of the blind old knight, that we have been unwilling to 
curtail it. Besides, another image, nearer home than 
that of baronial feudalism, is so forcibly presented to the 
mind by the little, trembling, curly-pated Kuoni, crouch- 
ing like a puppy at the haughty baron’s feet, and drink- 
ing in the stirring tale of military glory, that we can 
hardly refrain from fancying the scene to have occurred 
‘in our own country ; and that the poor little rogue who 
‘was deemed unworthy to regale his imagination with the 
deed of heroes and pomp of war, and whom the noble- 
man’s son was commanded toshun as an inferior animal, 
whose touch was degradation—differed from his compa- 
nion in the colour of his skin, as well as in the quality of 
his garments. If we picture to ourselves Kuoni as a lit- 
tle Southern slave, we see at once how dangerous it 
would be for him, to hear of feats at arms and of the 
strugyles of brave hearts in the cause of liberty. And yet, 
neither lowly birth nor a dark skin can change the origi- 
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nal propensities of the human mind. Under all circum- 
stances of life and in all countries, childhood takes de- 
light in tales of the magnificent and marvellous ; the 
human heart ever expands to the recital of noble ac- 
tions. For this reason, thelittle Southern slave and the 
tailor’s boy are capable of enjcying with as high a relish, 
as the nobleman’s grandson, thg description of the 
achievements of brave mer in defence of freedom ; be- 
cause God has made of one blood all nations of the 
earth, and would have all souls to grow into his likeness 
and partake of the glorious Liberty of his sons. 





L. Ow 
[to BE continuUED.] 


NUTMEG TREE. 


THE nutmeg tree flourishes.in Singapore near the equa: 
tor. . It is raised from the nut in nurseries, where it-re- 
mains until the fifth year, whenit puts forth its blossoms, 
and shows its sex. It is then set. out permanently, The 
treés are placed thirty. feet apart, in diamond. order—a 
male tree in the centre. They begin to bear in the eighth 
year, increasing for many years, and they pay a large pro- 
fit. There is no nutmeg season. Every day in the-year 
shows buds, blossoms, and fruit, in every stage of growth 
to maturity. The ripe fruit is singularly brilliant... The 
shell is glossy and. black, and the mace it exposes when 
it bursts, is of bright scarlet, making the tree-one.of the 


most beautiful objects of the vegetable world. 
VoL, XII. 15 
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‘THE SEER. 


SECOND PART. 


Interior of Obed’s house ; a basement room on a level with the 

garden, which opens on the field. 
SCENE I. 
SALUM, MELEK, ELISAHAM. 

The three are busied in ornamenting the walls with garlands of 
flowers ; in the back part of the room stands a basket filled with 
garlands. Itis scarcely day. 

Salum. Let us hasten, that we may prepare for Na- 
hama the glad surprise of this double festival. To-day 
the harvest commences! on this day, at the head of his 
servants, the master will go forth to cut the first ears, 
to bind the first sheaf. He ordered me yesterday to go 
round and invite his neighbours to repair hither this 
evening, and break together. the first loaf made out of the 
pure grain of the present year. It is his purpose that 
nothing shall be lacking to the festival, because seven 
years ago to-night the midwife hurried from Nahama’s 
chamber, and cried three times with a loud voice, ‘ a male 
child is born !” 

Elisamah. Yes, the child of promise, the son predicted 
by the prophet at that same time, twelve months before. 

Salum. Upon the very day when Hakub the Moabite 
disappeared. 

Melek. ‘Whose body I found so horribly mangled 
three days afterwards, at the bottom of a pit which I had 
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dug in the mountains for the bears. He must have fol- 
lowed the holy man with some bad design, like a snake 
as he was, crawling upon his belly through the high grass 
and watching his prey along the path until he tumbled 
into the yawning pit which I had palisaded with stakes. 

Salum. It is but too probable. Hakub was revengeful, 
and his death seemed like a judgment from on high! 
but he is here no longer to trouble our joy! let him rest 
in peace ! {he fasstens the last garland. |gDo I not hear a 
stepping in Nahama’s chamber ; can she be risen already ? 

Elisamah. Whoever had the start of her this morn- 
ing, was early indeed! The rosy tinge ascending the 
sky from Mount Carmel and announing day, had not yet 
appeared on the horizon, when her lamp was lighted and 
she was contemplating her sleeping Joel! she then set 
herself to work, that she might finish the weaving of the 
parti-coloured garment, intended for her son. 

Salum. He is the pride of her heart and the joy of 
her eyes. ; 

Melek. True it is that he is beautiful among all the 
sons of men. Where is the wonder, that a mother can- 
not separate herself from the first of her bowels, when 
even the shepherd cannot leave without sadness the 
lamb which when little he carried in his arms, which ran 
and gambolled before him, which knew his voice when 
from a distance he called to it, and enlivened for him 
the wilderness, just as the child peoples for its mother 
the solitude of home! 

SCENE IL. 
Tae same. Nanawma, dressed in a white robe or tunic fastened 
at the neck, and having long wide sleeves with a circular gold 
band on her head, which confines the folds of along muslin veil 
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thrown, behind ; she holds her son Joel by the hand. He wears 
a.short robe formed of stripes of various colours, principally red 
and purple ; a deep fringe equally variegated, adorns the bottom 
of the robe which is confined by a gold cord round the waist ; his 
bare ankles are encircled up to the middle of the leg with gold 
rings, ornamened with little bells ; his arms are loaded with brace- 
lets. 


Nahama, affectionately contemplating him. What a 
beaming day !—how the birds sing. One would think 
they all had a Joel to love! (She goes to the basket and 
takes from it two wreaths of flowers ; one she passes round 
the child’s neck, and the other she places on his head.) 
How beautiful too these flowers are! look at me, my 
darling. 

Joel. Mother, why all these garlands? Is to-day a 
festival ? 

Nahama. Oh yes, a very great one, your own, my 
child! (she turns and notices for the first time the gar- 
lands which decorate the walis.) 

To Salum, Melek and Elisamah. Thanks, my good 
friends, thanks for these outward signs of rejoicing, but 
there are greater here! (/aying her hand on her heart.) 
Never have I felt so happy; no, not even on the day 
when the holy manof Carmel said to me, ‘next year 
thou shall embrace a son.’ 

Salum. The master has ordered a feast for his neigh- 
bours ; they are to repair hither this evening to celebrate 
the appearance of the harvest. 

Nahama. Let themcome! let all come! I will meet 
them. ‘They shall be well entertained. Have I not my 
Joel to show them? Formerly these festivals made me 
sad ; I felt alone at them, discouraged, mortified. I in- 
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voluntarily envied the mothers who were so proud of 

their sons ! Now, the most richly endowed of them can- 

not vie with me! My Joel eclipses his companions, as 

the sun eclipses the stars. Salum, do thou arrange the 

feast; I Jeave to thee, the care of the house for to-day. 
(She givs him the keys, he bows and goes out.) 


SCENE IIL 


Tue Same. Joel who had been in the garden, returns run- 
ning. 

Joel. Go bring mea honey comb, Elisamah.’ I want 
one, but I dare not go near the hive, the bees are buz- 
zing so thickly around it; I am afraid that they may 
sting me. 

Nahama. Go ,my good Elisamah, and gratify his 
wish. 

Joel to Melek. And since it is my festival, you, Melek, 
must bring me your favourite lamb, the one of all the 
flock which you love best. 

Melek. But what will become of the poor ewe, if I 
take her nursling from her? 

Joel. You must give her another, I want that. 

Nahama to the shepherd. Bring in the mother too, 
my good Melek. 

Melek aside. My prettiest sheep and my dearest 
lamb ! 

(he goes out.) 


SCENE IV. 


THe same, Osev. Joel throwing himself on Obed’s 
neck. Good morning, my lord and father, will you not 
VOL. XII. 15* 
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wish me joy on my birthday? To-day I am seven years 
old. Look at the beautiful parti-coloured robe, which 
my mother had wove for me. 

(Obed embraces him, und then examines his rich attire with a 
disapproving air.) | 

Nahama. Does my lord blame his handmaid for al- 
lowing herself the innocent pleasure of adorning her only 
son on this sacred day ? 

Obed. Such luxuriance of ornaments is superfluous 
at least. 

Nahama. My lord, they are ail presents, the gifts of 
your neighbours when a son was born to you. I thought 
that they would be pleased to see him wearing them. 

Obed. More simple raiment would be better suited 
to his work ; I shall carry him to the fields. 
~ Nahama. Issuch your purpose, my Icrd? the sun 
scorches— 

Obed. He must accustom himself to brave its rays. 

I have too long permitted you to bring him up in the 
shade. His complexion has the sickly whiteness of the 

lily; his slender fingers are more fit to turn the spindle 
than to guide the plough. He does not know what work 
is; the time has come when he must be taught it. He 
shall wield the sickle to-day for the first time. 

(To Nahama who turns pale) be easy, it will be under 
my eye! I shall guide his hand. 

Nahama. Consider, my lord, I conjure you, the child 
has never left me. 

Obed. That is the. very thing of which I complain. 
Cradled from his birth in his mother’s lap, his mind has 

become enervated like his body, through repose. Thou 
-wilt make a timid girl of him, not the heir of the race:of 
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Obed. (To Joel.) Here is anew sickle ; come,my son, 
the reapers are waiting. 

Joel gives his hand to his father, just as he is going. out he 
turns, and runs to throw himselinto Nahama’s arms. 

Do not be sad, mother, I shall soon return, and bring 
you the first ears which I reap, (he goes a few steps and 
again comes back,) Don’t forget the honey comb and the 
beautiful lamb which Melek has promised me! 

Nahama nods in assent. 

” Obed outside. Joel! Joel! 

Joel. Here I am, |father. 

(He goes out with a jump.) 


SCENE V.° 


Nahama alone. He is happy; why should I be sad ? 
Alas! my joy has passed away like a dream. Why is it, 
that my heart contracts, and foolish fears beset my soul? 
Is not the child safe with his father? Yes, but I had 


imaged to myself that this day would be so pleasant, 
and it becomes the first which I pass withouthim. How 
long it will seem to me!—while I am lamenting here, I 
might, see him again! perhaps he is not gone. (She calls) 
Joel, Joel! my darling. 


SCENE VI. 
NAHAMA, ELISAMAH. 


Elisamah. He is on his way with our master. They 
go first to the most distant field, on. the other side of 
the Kishon. 

Nahama. To the plain, and with no shelter !—already 


the sun is very — is it not, miewehs >. the eleventh 
hour draws near. 
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Elisamah. The tenthhasscarcely begun. You create 
for yourself vain torments. 

Nahama. Thou art right; I am foolish—He was so 
gay ! I shall see him this evening. A day is soon past. 
I wish to occupy myself with my guests. Go and tell 
Salum that I will arrange the feast. You shall help me, 
my good Elisamah. 

(Elisamah goes out.) 





SECNE VIL. 


NAHAMA alone, then sALUM. 


My Joel, my son! May the right hand of the Eternal 
be with you! Do what I will, my thoughis follow him. 
(to Salum who enters and returns to her the keys) Very 
well (as he is going out she beckons him back) Come near, 


listen. As I have taken upon myself the preparation for 
the feast, you have nothing more to do here. Go to the 
field where the harvest is begun; there you will see my 
son! bring back to me tidings of him—-No—rather re- 
main down there ; you will watch over him. His father, 
engaged in directing the labour, may lose sight of him. 
Venomous animals, snakes sometimes, conceal themselves 
among the corn. Oh if he should be stung! Go, run. 
(Salum bows and goes out.) 


SCENE VIII. 
NAHAMA, ELISAMAH. 

Nahama. More easy now I shall be able to devote 
myself to household cares. Elisamah, fill the basins 
with perfumed water, that our guests may dip their hands 
into it before the repast. Salum has undoubtedly provi- 
ded that there shall be players on the flute and tambou- 
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rine, for a feast without music, is a forest without the 
singing of birds. Go and gather fresh blown flowers, to 
scatter them on the ground. Weave garlands also, to 
ornament the dishes—The smoking viands should be 
adorned on feast days, like the victim for the sacrifice, 
Iam going to bring out the vessels. (She approaches a 
chest of drawers whitch she opens and takes ovit a small 
antique cup, looking at it with a pensive air.) It was from 
this cup, that his father made him first taste of the juice 
of the vine ; since then I have preserved it with jealous 
care. Inmy childhood I heard it said, that the first ves- 
sel pressed by the lips could not be broken without en- 
dangering the drinker’s life. 

Elisamah. Mistress, you have often chided your 
handmaid for these same heathen superstitions. 

Nahama. It is true; but what then, Elisamah ? I'am 
no longer the same. This life of my life causes my heart 
to throb every hour, by day and by night. Even when 
asleep, I reprove myself for not watching over my son; 
I seem to hear him calling me; I awake again with a 
start; I find him, I see him, I am happy! Ah, how im- 
patient Iam for him to be here! Here, take the cup, 
Elisamah! set it at the place which Joel will ocupy— 
no, I will put it myself. (She advances towards the ta- 
ble ; her foot slips on a flower; she tries to command her- 
self, the cup drops from her hands and breaks.) Oh woe, 

) 


woe, 








(She turns pale Elisamah runs forward and makes her . 
sit down.) 

Elisamah. 1 swpplicate you, mistress, not to lay to 
heart this accident so excessively ; what after all is a bro- 
ken cup? the child will rejoice in obtaining a new one, 
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Nahama. Iam foolish, I know; but who can com- 
manda trouble of the mind? My ears are filled witha 
cry of alarm... I must go, see! Draw my veil over my 
face. 

Elisamah. Do not think of going, mistress! How 
can you? in the hottest part of the day? 

Nahama, But he, he—is he not under this burning 
sun? (As she is going out Salum appears on the thresh- 
old ; Joel is inhis arms. The child holds in his hand a 
bunch of grain; his head languidly reclines on Salum’s 
shoulder). My son! what ails him? 

Salum. The child cried,‘ my head!’ and the master 
said, ‘carry him to his mother.’ . 

Nahama, [who has taken her son sits downon the 
ground and supports his head.] Joel, Joel, my beloved 
one hear, me. 

Joel, [leaning his head on his mother’s bosom, half 
opens-his eyes and immediately shuts them] ‘ My head, 
O mother, my head!’ 

Nahama, I knew that they would bring him back to 
me thus !—Run, Elisamah, seek out the magician, the 
serpent charmer! My Joel must have been stung by an 
asp ! 

Salum. No. A reaper went before him beating the 
grain to drive away venemous reptiles. It is more pro- 
bably a stroke of the vertical sun— 

Nahama. The beaming sun! I apprehendedit. Joel! 
my heart’s blood! life of my life! [She takes off the 
child’s wreath of flowers and throws it away] these per- 
fumes are bad for him! [she dips her veil in water and 
applies it wet to the child’s brow and head.|] Speak, 
my son; are your pains easier? He does not answer 
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me—Oh God, mercy ! mercy !—He is about to speak— 
hush—Ah! he cannot! [The child makes an effort, 
raises his head a little, lets it drop again on his mother’s 
bosom, heaves a sigh and dies.] Joel, my best beloved! 
how pale his lips turn! Joel, my son, my son! [She 
falls on her knees.] Lord, hear my voice! restore to me 
my child. 

[She remains prostrated on the body of her son. Eli- 
samah and Salum look at one another and shake their 
heads. Nahama suddenly rises, takes the dead child in 
her arms and carries him away. | 


SCENE IX. 
Sautum, Exisaman. 


Salum. What is she going to do? 

Elisamah. Alas! I know not! I dare not speak to 
her nor follow her, for fear of irritating her grief. 

[ They listen. | 

Salum. What shall we tell the master. 


SCENE X. 


NAHAMA, SALUM. ELISAMAH, 


Nahama, {holding a handful of grain, she has return- 
ed while Salum was speaking |—Tell him that all is well 
—that I have gone to the mountain to find the holy man 
of God, and ifhe ask why, since it is neither new moon . 
nor sabbath; you must answer that I have carried him 
the first fruits of the harvest—these ears, the first which 
Joel cut—that he may bless them! 

Elisamah. Do not go abroad, mistress, I conjure you ! 
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There is a gathering sound of rain on the mountain ; the 
thunder mutters in the distance. 

-Nahama. There is a cry within me, louder- 7 
thunder, more vehement than wind or rain. [To Elisa- 


mah, who lays hold on her raiment, | leave, leave me! 
She goes out. 
Elisamah to Salum. I will follow her at least. 


SCENE XI. 


Salum, {alone, surveying the preparations for the 
feast.|—That so much affliction should succeed to so 
much joy! Alas!so itis with man. Ina day he ap- 
pears and dies. He passes away like a shadow, which 
stayeth not. From whence came he yesterday ? Whith-- 
er goes he to-day? O Eternal One! 


SCENE XII. 


[The scene changes and represents a wooded ruin on 
Mount Carmel. © On the left, in the foreground, is a shel- 
tering rock ; above a projection in it forms a platform, 
which reveals to sight a portion of the plain discerned in 
the rear; on the right,.a declivity descends from the 
summit of Carmel. It rains; the thunder is heard to 
roar. | 
_» Elisha, Gehazi. ['They enter from the right side. } 

Elisha. . Let.us stop a moment. under this rock, to let 
the tempest pass over. It descends with rapidity to- 
wards the plain, which is covered with vapours. 
.Gehazi... The scattered reapers are running in all di- 

Elisha. The shower will be transient. Behold, the 
sign.of the. covenant, the bow of the Lord shines inthe 
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cloud. But down below, a woman is laboriously climb- 
ing the path. -If my eyes do not deceive me, it is Na- 
hama the wife of the wealthy Obed. Run and meet her, 
Gehazi; say to her; ‘ bringest thou good tidings. Is it 
well with thy husband ; is it well with the child?’ 


SCENE XIIl. 
THE SAME. NAHAMA, EZISAMAH, al a distance. 


Nahama, {puts Gehazi back without answering him, 
she goes straight to Elisha and clasps his knees. | My 
Lord, my Lord! 

Elisha. Let her alone ; she has trouble in her heart, 
and the Lord has hidden it from me. 

Nahama. [still prostrate.} Asked Ia child of my 
lord >—did I not say to him, ‘lie not unto thy hand- 
maid! Thou should’st not deceive her.’ 

Elisha. And was not the child of promise given unto 
thee? But has the gift of the Lord prospered in thine 
hands? Hast thou brought up thy son in the fear of the 
Lord ? Has he even learned the history of the holy moun- 
tain summits, behind which he saw the sun rise and set 
every day. Hast thou ever showed to him that awful 
Sinai, where God appeared to Moses and dictated to him 
his law? Hast thou ever carried him on a pilgrimage 
to the holy places? No. Fhou hast been afraid of the 
rough rocks for his delicate feet ; of the dazzling light- 
ning for his eyes; of the firm and austere words of the 
prophets for his ears. Thou hast secluded him from the 
spirit of life, and death has come ! 

Nahama. My Lord, what thou sayest is but too true! 
I acknowledge that I have sinned! but by the mother 
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who bore thee, by the Eternal whom thou servest, take 
pity on my distress, restore to me my son. 

Elisha. Do you forget that Abraham, in obedience to 
the command of God, offered up to him his only son 
Isaac as a burnt offering ? 

Nahama. Sarah, my Lord, could not have done it. 

Elisha. Her grief afflicts me !—Go, Gehazi, gird up 
thy loins, take my staff and descend to the plain. If you 
meet any one salute him not, and if saluted answer not ; 
but go straight to the house of Obed, enter, and lay my 
staff on the face of the child, [he give his staff to Gehazi, . 
who goes out. | 

NNahama. As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
my lord, I will not leave thee, unless thou go thither 
thyself. 

Elisha. {I will go, and may Jehovah be thy help, thou 
poor afflicted one ! | He takes the road to the plain; Na- 
hama follows him, but after a few steps she totters and 
falls. Elisamah runs and raises her. | 


SCENE XIV. 


NAHAMA, ELISAMAH. 


Nahama. I wished to have followed the man of God 
but my limbs gave way; I should like to look forth to 
a distance, but my eyes are darkened: Elisamah, mount 
this rock and tell what you see. 

Elisamah, | from the top of the platform. | I see nothing 
but the heads of the olive trees below the mountain, with 
the foaming torrent beyond, swoln by the rain. The 
tempest has driven away the reapers ; the plain is empty. 

Nahama. Look more attentively ; cannot you distin- 
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guish the seer >—he walks rapidly: by this time he must 
be in sight. 

Elisamah. ‘Alas! Madam, he has scarcely set out. 

“(a pause.) Ah! I perceive his white mantle shining in 
the sun. There he is, on the plain; he hastens—he is 
on the bank of the Kishon—heis about to cross the 
ford. 

Nahama. May the Eternal one protect him! 

Elisamah. We is upon the other side — he draws 
near to the house — the musiscians have assembled before 
the door — he puts aside the crowd — he enters ! 

Nahama. Tell me no more, allow my gushing soul to 
gather up itself in the presence of the Almighty ! I stand 
in need of all my firmness, for grief or for joy. [She 
kneels and prays. After a moment:] Elisamah! keep 
your eyes fixed on the upper chamber where the seer 
reposes — there it was, that I carried him — [she bursts 
into sobs.| Joel, my son, my well beloved !— Do you 
see anything ? speak ! 

Elisamah. No. The house is still and the crowd mo- 
tionless. : 

Nahama. An hour! and nothing, nothing! Has the 
power of the man of God failed? Is his might unable to 
triumph over death?—Come down, Elisamah, come 
down. This suspense prolongs my agony. I wish to 
know no more, or rather, I know only too much ! — My 
child ! my Joel !— And yet I would have educated him 
in the fear of the Lord ; there was still time ; I would have 
moulded his soul into the love of the Most High, and 
his heart into a reverence for righteousness. Thou 
would’st not accept of my repentance, O Eternal One ! 


She remains on her knees, her head resting on her hands. 
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Elisamah, [who has come down to her.] Alas! It is 
all over with the house of Obed! 

Nahama, [after along silence, during which she has 
remained prostrate,| What do I hear? what are those 
cries ? 








[Voices in the distance ; ] Nahama, Nahama ! 
Nahama. What dothey want of me? Why am I 
called ? why should I again behold the wan face of my 
child, his sightless eyes, his breathless mouth !— Oh! 
no, no, I will not go! 


SCENE XV. 


Tue Same, ExtsHa Jogt, [followed by a multitude 
of people. 

Elisha. Woman, take thy son! 

Nahama, | raises her head and utters a cry.} Joel my 
child ! 

(Both fall at the prophet’s feet.) 

Elisha. Wife of Obed, remember that every gift of 
God imposes an obligation. In like manner as an imper- 
ceptible seed entrusted to the ground, germinates, en- 
larges and blossoms in its glory, so should the gift of the 
Eternal fructify grains sowed in the earth, for the harvest 
of Heaven — Dost thou comprehend me? 

Nahama. I do comprehend thee, my lord. 


THE END. 
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THE MUSHROOM. 


“ Nothing dies, but something mourns.” 


Tue Mushroom put on his silken vest, 
And spread an umbrella fair, 

“ My crimson curtains I ’ll raise,” he said, 
“The gorgeous flowers will stare, 

But one small dew-drop I’ll keep in the shade, 
For Grass-blossom’s dressing her hair.” 


That timid child, when the roof was spread — 
*T was over her shrinking form, 

Was startled to raise her drooping head 
In crimson pavillion so warm, 

But blessed the kind power that spread o’er her bed 
A shelter from wind and from storm. 


The lady-bug came, for her house was burnt, 
Her children, vagabonds, roam ; 

In his halls they smoothed all their scarlet coats 
And sat aloft on his throne, 

Like a band of soldiers just drilled, they marched, 
And flew with the lady-bug home. 


Pale, thirsty flowers that longed for dew, 
Small insects that sought the shade, 

Wished that the roof of the Mushroom, too 
Might over their heads be laid, 

“ Would my life were longer,” he said, “for you, 
Tomorrow morn, I must fade!” 


Tomorrow came — and a boy went by, 
Whistling in thoughtless.mood ; 
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He carelessly walked, unconsciously, 
Where the pavillion stood, 

And destroyed at once the tiny dome 
That reared its head in the wood. 


Never then say, in a tone of pride, 
The Mushroom’s worth is small; 
Who knows but its tiny walls may hide 
The insects’ banquet hall ? 
Its roof is hung by the Power wide, 
That guards and loveth all. 


KING SOLOMON’S BLACKSMITH. 


Anp it came to pass when Solomon, the son of David, 
had finished the Temple of Jerusalem, that he called un. 
to him the chief architects, the head artificers, and cun- 
ning workers in silver and gold, and in wood and in ivory 
and in stone—yea, all who had aided inrearing the Tem- 
ple of the Lord, and he said unto them,—* Sit ye down 
at my table: I have prepared a feast for all my chief workers 
and cunning artificers.—Stretch forth your hands, there- 
fore, and eat and drink and be merry. Is not the labor- 
er worthy of hishire? Is not the skilful artificer de- 
serving of honor? Muzzle not the ox tat. treadeth out 
the corn.” 

And when Solomon and the chief workmen were seat- 
ed, and the fatness of the land and the oil thereof was set 
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upon the table, there came. one who knocked loudly at 
the door, and forced himself even into the festal chamber. 
Then Solomon the King was wroth, and said —‘* What 
manner of man art thou?”’ And the man answered and 
said, —‘*‘ When men wish to honor me, they call me Son 
of the Forge; but when they desire to mock me, they 
call me blacksmith ; and seeing that the toil of working 
in fire covers me with sweat and smut, the latter name, 
O King, is not inapt, and, in truth, thy servant desires 
no better.” 


* But,” said Solomon, *“ why came you thus rudely 
and unbidden to the feast, where none save the chief 
workmen of the temple were invited to dine with the 
King of Israel?’ Then he who carved the cherubim 
said: ‘* This fellow is no *sulptor.” —And he who in- 
laid the roof with pure gold said: “ Neitheir is he a 
workman in fine metals.”” And he who raised the walls, 


said: ‘* He is no cutter of stone.” And he who made 
the roof, cried out: ‘He is not cunning in cedar-wood ; 
and neither knoweth he the mystery of — strange 
pieces together.” 

Then said Solomon, “‘ what hast thou to say, Son of 
the Forge, why I should not order thee to be plucked by 
the beard, scourged with a scourge, and stoned to death 
with stones?’ And when the Son of the Forge heard 
this, he was in no sort dismayed, but advancing to the 
table, snatched up and swallowed a cup of* wine, and 
said, ““O King live forever! The chiefmen of the work- 
ers in wood and gold and stone have said that I am not 
of them, and they have said truly. I am their superior: 
before they lived was I created. I am their master, and 
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they are all my servants.” Andhe turned him round, 
and said to the chief of the carvers in stone, ‘‘ Who made 
the tools with which you carve?” And he said, ‘The 
blacksmith.”’ And he said to the chief of the masons, — 
*‘Who made the chisels with which the stones of the 
Temple were squared?” And he said, ‘The black- 
smith.’? And he said to the chief of the workers in wood, 
** Who made the tools with which you hewed the trees 
on Lebanon, and formed them into the pillars and roof of 
the temple?’ And he said, “‘ The blacksmith,” Then 
said he to the artificers in gold and in ivory, ‘‘ Who 
makes your instruments, by which you work beautiful 
things for my Lord the King ?’”? — And he said: ‘* The 
blacksmith.” 

** Enough, enough,” said Solomon, “‘ thou hast proved 
that I invited thee, and that thou art all men’s father in 


art. Go wash the smut of the forge from thy face, and 
come and sit at my right hand. The chiefs of my work- 
men are but men; thou art more.” So it happened at 
the feast of Solomon, and blacksmiths have been honour- 
ed ever sinee. 





~ 


** Who shoots at the midday Sunne, though he be sure 
he shall never hit the marke, yet as sure hee is, he shall 
shoot higher than who aymes at a bush,”’—Sidney. 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 


Wuhrer, ye timid zephyrs, have ye flown, 
Ye people of the west wind, tell me where 
You stretch your aromatic wings, 
And on what gardens of the sun 
At morning breathe 
Your pleasant coldness? Have you southward fled 
With spring to linger on the breezy shores 
Of Ebro, or the olive’s leaf 
To paint with everlasting green 
On Tasso’s banks ? 
Perhaps you sport upon the golden sands 
Of Niger, and, in heat meridian dip 
Your wings upon Onzico’s plains ; 
Or on the vestured isles, 
Beyond the line, 
Kiss the young plantains and to dance andsong 
The simple natives call, O ministers 
Of health, and medicines that cure 
The soul with sickness worn, 
O! back return! 
And brace my languid limbs, and on my cheek 
With hands benevolent your crimson lay. 
Come, and repair the dreadful waste, 
Committed by the ruffian tribes ‘ 
That rule the north. 
From the fair pastures of the bright homed bud 
Descending on the orient shafts of day, 
A thousand sylphs of heat are come, 
To strew your way with flowers, 
And bid you hail. 
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Already has the primrose decked for you 
The fragrant palaces, and wide unfolds 
Their vestibule with yellow doors — 
The purple spotted Orchis, too 
Prepares his halls 
Of curious workmanship, where you may spend 
Your festal mornings, or, beneath the gloom 
Of solitary midnight, rest 
In caves that azure crystal seem 
3 To eyes like thine. 
Come, in the globe flower’s golden laver wash 
Your little hands with dew drops, and in seas 
Of evening tears, upon the leaves 
Of Alchimilla, gently plunge 
Your beauteous limbs. 
Will you not sip the wood ruff’s odorous lymph 
And banquet on the ambrosia it affords ? 
Will you notin the wortle sit, 
And luscious nectar drink beneath 
Its ruby dome ? 
O ! you shall revel on Eliza’s lip; 
Madden, with rapture on its coral bloom, 
And in her gentle eye behold 
The infant softness of your form 
Reflected bright. 
Come then, O! genial winds, and in your way 
Visit the fairest fountains of the sky ; 
And on the hollow of your hands ; 
Bring each a precious drop to cheer 
Returning Spring. 
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TACITURNITY. 


Ar Amadan was a celebrated academy, the first statute 
of which ran thus: — 

“ The Academicians are to think much, write little, 
and, if possible, speak less.” 

This was called the Silent Academy, nor was there 
a Sage in Persia who was not ambitious of being admit- 
ted amember. Zeb, a famous Sage, and author of an 
excellent little book, entitled “‘Tae Gae,” heard, in the 
distant province where he lived, there was a vacancy in 
the Silent Academy. Immediately he departed for Ama- 
dan, and arriving presented himself at the door of the 
hall where the Academicians were assembled, and sent 
in the following billet to the President : 

“ Zeb, a lover of silence, humbly asks the vacant place.” 

The billet arrived too late, the vacancy was already 
supplied. The Academicians were almost in despair ; 
they had received, somewhat against their inclinations, a 
courtier, who had some wit, and whose light and trifling 
eloquence had become the admiration ofall his court-ac- 
quaintances, and this learned body was now reduced to 
the necessity of refusing the sage Zeb, the scourge of 
babblers, the perfection of wisdom. 

The president whose duty it was to announce this dis- 
agreeable news to the Sage, scarcely could resolve, nor 
knew in which manner best, to perform his office. After 
a moment’s reflection he ordered a flagon to be filled 
with water, and so full that another drop would have 
made the water run over. He then desired them to in- 
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troduce the candidate. The Sage appeared, with that 
simple and modest air which generally accompanies true 
merit. The President rose, and, without speaking a 
word, pointed, with affliction in his looks, to the em- 
blematical flagon so exactly full. 

The Sage understood from thence that the vacancy was 
supplied, but without relinquishing hope, he endeavoured 
to make them comprehend that a supernumerary member 
might, perhaps, be no detriment to their society. He 
saw on the floor a rose leaf, picked it up, and with 
eare and delicacy placed it on the surface of the water, 
so as not to make it overflow. 

All the Academicians immediately clapped their hands, 
betokening applause; when they beheld this ingenious 
reply. They did more, they broke through their rules in 
favour of the Sage Zeb. The register of the academy 
was presented him and he inseribed his name. Nothing 
remained but for him to pronounce, according to cus- 
tom, a single phrase of thanks. But this new and truly 
silent Academician returned thanks without speaking a 
word. 

In the margin of the register he wrote the number one 
hundred (that of his brethren) then put a cipher before 
the figures, under which he wrote thus : 

* 0100 
Their value is neither more nor less.” 

The President with equal politeness and presence of 
mind, answered the modest Sage, by placing the figure 1 
before the number 100, and by writing under them 
thus :— 

* 1100 
Their value is ten-fold.”’ 





